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Letter from Mr. Pope to the Duke of Bucking- | 


bam. 


(In anfwer to a letter in which he inclofed the 
defcription of Buckingham-houfe, written by 
him to the D. of Sh.]J 
PLINY was one of thofe few authors who 

had a warm houfe over his head, nay two 

houfes, as appears by two of his epiitles. I 

believe, if any of his contemporary authors 

dur{t have informed the public where they 
lodged, we {hould have found the garrets of 

Rome as well inhabited as thofe of Fleet- 

{treet ; but it is dangerous to let creditors 

into fuch a fecret, therefore we may prefume 

that then, as well as now-a-days, nobody 
knew where they lived but their bookfellers. 

It feems, that when Virgil came to Rome, 
he had no lodging at all : he firft introduced 
himfelf to Auguftus by an epigram, beginning 
Noéie pluit tota—an obfervatron which prob- 

ably he had not made, unilels he had Jain ail 
night in the ftreet. 

Where Juvenal lived we cannot affirm ; 
but in one of his fatires he complains of the 
exceffive price of lodgings ; neither do I be- 
lieve he would have talked fo feelingly of | 
Codrus’s bed, if there had been room tor a 
bedfellow in it. 

I believe, with all the oftentation of Pliny, 
he would have been glad to have changed 
both his houfes for your grace’s one 3 which 
is a country-houfe in the fummer, and a town- 
houfe in the winter, and muit be owned to 
be the properett habitation for a wife man, 
who fees all the world change every feaion 
without ever changing himfelf. 

I have been reading the defcription of Pli- 
ny’s houfe with an eye to yours, but ory. 
they will bear no comparifon, will try if it 
can be matched by the large country-feat 1 
mhabit at prefent, : and fee what figure it may 
make by the help of a florid deicription. 

You muft expeét nothing regular in my | 
defcription, any more than in the houte ; 
the whole vait editice is fo disjointed, and the 
feveral parts of it fo detached one from the 
other, and yet fo joining again, one cannot 
tell how, that, in one of my poetical fits, I 
imagined it had been a village in Amphion’s 
tiroe, where the cottages, having taken a 
country-dance together, had been all out, and 
frood ftone-itill with amazement ever fince. 

You muft excufe me if I fay nothing of 
the front ; indeed I do not know which it is. 
A ftranger wouid be grievoufly difappointed, 
who endeavored to get into the houfe the 

right way. One would reafonably expect 

after the entry through the porch to be let 
into the hall: alas! nothing lefs! you find 


, parlour you think to ftep into the drawing- 


| room, but upon opening the iron-nailed door, 
| you are convinced by a flight of birds about 
your ears, and a cloud of duit in your eyes, 
that it is the pigeon-houle. If you come in~ 
to the chapel, you find its altars, like thofe 
of the ancients, continually fmoking, but it | 
is with the {teams of the adjoining kitchen. 

The great hall within is high and {pacious, 
flanked on one fide with a very long table, a 
true image of ancient hofpitality : the walls 
are all over ornamented with monftrous horns 
of animals, about twenty broken pikes, ten 
or a dozen blunderbufles, and a ruity match- 
lock mufquet or two, which we were inform- 
ed had ferved in the civil wars.—Here is one 
vaft arched window, beautifully darkened 
with divers {fcutcheons of painted glafs : one 
fhining pane in particular bears date 1286, 
which alone preferves the memory of a 
Knight, whofe iron armour is long fince per- 
ifhed with ruft, and whofe alabafter nofe is 
mouldered from his monument. The face 
of dame Eleanor, in another piece, owes more 
to that fingle pane than to ail the glaffes fhe 
ever confulted in her life. After this, who 

can fay that glafs is frail, when it is not half 
fo frail as human beauty, or glory ! and yet 
I cannot but figh to think that the moft au- 
thentic record of fo ancient a family fhould 
lie at the mercy of every infant who flings a 
ftone. In former days there have dined in 
this hall, gartered knights and courtly dames, 
attended by ufhers, fewers, and fenefchals ; , 
and yet it was but laft night that an owl flew 
hither, and mrftook it for a barn. 

‘This hall lets you (up and down) over a 
very high threihold into the great parlour. 
Its contents are a broken-bellied virginal, a 
couple of crippled velvet chairs, with two or 
three mildewed pictures of mouldy anceftors, 
whg look as difmally as if they came treih 
from hell with all their brimiftone about 
them ; thefe are carefully fet at the farther 
corner, for the windows being every where 
broken, make it fo convenient a place to dry 
poppies and muftard feed, that the room is 
appropriated to that ule. 

Next this parlour, as I {aid before, lies the 
pigeon-houfe, by the fide of which runs an 


follow a brew-houfe, a little green and gilt 
parlour, and the great ftairs, under which is 
the dairy ; a little farther on the right, the 
fervant’s hall ; and by the fide of it, up fix 
fteps, the old lady’s clofet for her private de- 
votions ; which has a lattice into the hall, 
intended (as we imagine) that at the fame 
time as fhe prayed, fhe might have an eye on 





yourfelf in the houfe of office. From the 


the men and maids. There are upon the 
ground-floor in all, twenty-fix apartments, 


entry, which lets you on one hand and the | 
other into a bed-chamber, a buttery, and a | 
{mall hole called the chaplain’s ftudy : then | 
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among which I muft not forget a chamber 
which has in it a large antiquity of timber, 
that feems to have been either a bedftead, 
or a cyder-prefs. 
The kitchen is built in form of the Rotun- 

| da, being one vaft vault to the top of the 
houfe ; where one aperture ferves to let out 

| the fmoak, and let in the light. By the 
| blacknefs of the walls, the circular fires, vaft 
_cauldrons, yawning mouths of ovens and fur- 








naces, you would think it either the forge of 
Vulcan, the cave of Polypheme, or the tem- 
has made fuch an impreffion on the country 
people, that they believe the witches keep 
devil treats them with infernal venifon, a 
roafted tiger ftuffed with ten-penny nails. 
you never pafs out of one inte another but by — 
the afcent or defcent of two or three ftairs. 7 
exact proportion of a band-box. In moft of 7 1 
thefe rooms there are hangings of the fineft % 
Arachine {pins from her own bowels. Were ip 
it not for this only furniture, the whole would | ‘p 
ceilings, broken windows, and rufty locks. 
The roof is fo decayed, that after a favorable tl 
between the chinks of our floors. All the # Me 
doors are as little and low as thofe to the cab-/J 
1s 
many years had no other inhabitants than} j 
worthy of this feat, for the very rats of this | tk | 
venerable houfe are grey: fince thefe haves pe 
ancient manfion may not fall during the {mall 
remnant thefe poor animals have to live, who We 
There is yet a {mall fubfiftence left them inj 
| the few remaining books of the library. q 
feribed, but for a ftarched grey-headed ftew:j) 
ard, who is as much an antiquity as any 4) 
_ picture walked out ofits frame. He enter 
_tained us as we pafied from room to roonft 
obfervations were particularly curious whej i: a 
he came to the cellar: he informed us wher) 
where were ranged the bottles of tent, for 
toafts in a morning ; he pointed to the ftand} ) 
ftrong beer : then ftepping to a corner, a . 
lugged out the tattered fragments of an ur) 
was poor Sir Thomas ! once maftér of ; | 
this drink. He had two fons, poor your aH 


| ple of Moloch. ‘The horror of this place 

their fabbath here, and that once a year the 
Above “ftairs we have anumber of rooms 3 I 

Our beft room is very long and low, of the }— 
work in the world, that is to fay, thofe which 1 
be a miferable fcene of naked walls, flawed % if 
fhower we may expect a crop of ol 
ins of packet-boats. ‘Thefe rooms have for | 
certain rats, whole very age renders them [hae 
not yet quitted it, we hope at leaft that this 
are now too infirm to remove to another.” 

| We had never feen half what I have def] 
in this place, and looks like an old familyj 
with feveral relations of the family ; but hi 

| ftood the tripple rows of butts of fack, an i ; 
that fupported the iron-hooped hogtheads ¢ } i 
framed picture ; “This (fays he, with tear. | 
mafters ! who never arrived to. the age | 
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his beer : they both fell ill in this very room, 
and never went out on their own legs.” He 
could not pafs by a heap of broken bottles 
without taking up a piece, to fhew us the 
arms of the family upon it. He then led us 
up the tower by dark winding ftone fteps, 
which landed us into feveral little rooms one 
above another. One of thefe was nailed up, 
and our guide whilpered to us as a fecret the 
occafion of it: It feems the courfe of this 
noble blood was a little interrupted about two 
centuries ago, by a freak of the Lady Frances, 
who was here taken in the fact with a neigh- 
boring prior, ever fince which the room has 
been nailed up, and branded with the name 
of the Adultery-Chamber. ‘lhe ghoit of 
Lady Frances 1s fuppofed to walk there, and 
fome prying maids of the family report that 
they have feena lady in a fardingale through 
the key-hole ; but this matter is hufhed up, 
and the fervants are forbid to talk of it. 

I muft needs have tired you by this long 
defcription : but what engaged me in it, was 
a generous principle to preferve the memory 
of that, which itfelf muft foon fallinto duit ; 
nay, perhaps, part of it, before this letter 
reaches your hands. 

Indeed we owe this old houfe the fame 
kind of gratitude that we do an old friend, 
who harbors us in his declining condition, 
nay, even in his laft extremities. How fit 
is this retreat for uninterrupted ftudy, where 
no one that paffes by can dream there is an 
inhabitant, and even thofe who would dine 
with us dare not ftay under our root! Any 
one that fees it, will own I could not have 
» chofen a more likely place to converfe with 
+ © the deadin. Ihad been mad indeed if I 
i i had left your Grace for any one but Homer. 
>» ,* But when I return to the living, I fhall have 
the fenfe to endeavor to converfe with the 
*) beft of them, and {hall therefore, as foon as 
) > poffible tell you, in perfon, how much I am, 
&c. 
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The vanity of human Science. 
Nothing can be more kind than the hint 

') you give me of the vanity of human {ciences, 

#yiwhich, I affure you I am daily more con- 


wh < +. 4 Weadee 
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‘thata diving engine is not of fingular ufe in 
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vanity feel ; and a glory, which (though in 
one re{pect like fame, not to be had till after 
death) yet {hall be felt and enjoyed to eterni- 
ty. Thefe, dear Sir, are unfeignedly my | 
fentiments, whenever I think at all : for half, 
the things that employ our heads deferve not | 
the name of thoughts ; they are only ftronger | 
dreams or imipreflions upon the imagination : 
our ichemes of government, our {fyftems of 
philofophy, our golden worlds of poetry, are 
atl but fo many fhadowy images and airy 
profpects which arife to us, but fo much the 
livelier and more frequent, as we are more | 
over-caft with the darknefs, and difturbed 
with the fumes, of human vanity. 


| 

That there is an art of the bathos, or profund. | 

WE come now to prove, that there is an art | 
of finking in poetry. 1s there not an architecture | 
of vaults, and cellars, as well as lofty domes | 
and pyramids ? Is there not as much tkill and 
labour in making ditches, as in raifing mounts ? 
Is there not an art of diving as well as of fly- 
ing ? and will any fober prattitioner affirm, 





making him long-winded, affifting his defcent, 
and furniihing him with more ingenious means 
of keeping under water ? 


fame or Jefs induftry might have gained you: 

a friendfhip that can never deceive or end ; | 
rm ie . . “. ! 

a fatisfaction, which praife cannot beftow, nor 
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FOR THE LITERARY TABLET 


<a! oe 
Arabian &f European Literature contrafled, 


Coeval with the darkeft ages of chriften. 
dom, were the golden days of Arabian and 
Mahometan literature. . During the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries, while in Europe, 
fuperitition {pread her gloomy pall over the 
human mind,—the banks of the Tigris and 
the plains of Chaldea were illuminated by the 
rays of {cience, were adorned with the effy- 
fions of genius. 

We propote, as a theme for the prefent 
moment, to contraft the leading features of 
this period—the ignorance and barbarity of 
chriftian Europe, with the fplendor of re- 
finementand luxury of literature then prevail- 
ing in the dominions of the prophet. 

The ttory of the gloomy period we con- 
template, has been too often related to re- 
quire, at this time, a particular recital. The 
odious epithets, with which it has been 
branded by orators, hiftorians, and poets, 
have aflaied the ear too frequently to 
need a repetition. Yet, in purfuance of our 
plan, a brief iketch is conceived neceffary. 

When the northern barbarians, like 2 
roaring tempeft, had burft upon Rome, her 





If we fearch the authors of antiquity, we 
fhall find as few to have been diftinguifhed in 
the true profound, as in the true fublime. And 
the very fame thing (as it appears from Lon- 
ginus) had been imagined of that, as now of 
this : namely that it was entirely the gift of 
nature. I grant, that, to excel in the éathos, 
a genius is requifite ; yet the rules of art mult 
be allowed fo far ufeful, as to add weight, or, 
as I may fay, hang on lead to facilitate and en- 
force our defcent, to guide us to the moft ad- 
vantageous declivities, and habituate our ima- 
gination to a depth of thinking. Many there 
are that can fall, but few can arrive at the fe- 
licity of falling gracefully ; much more for a 
man, whois amongtt the lowe(t of the creation, 
at the vcry bottom of the atmofphere ; to de. 
fcend beneath himfelf, is not fo eafy a tafk, 
unlefs he calls in art to his afliftance. It is 
with the dathos as with {mall beer, which is in- 
deed vapid and infipid, if left at large and let 
abroad ; but being, by ourrules, confined and 
well ftopt, nothing grows fo frothy, pert, and 
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. .smate end of our purfuit, is a miferable and | 
= fhort ambition, which will drop from us at | 
# every little difappointment here, and even, 
{, .n cafe of no difappointments here, will infal- 
& | tibly defert us hereafter. The utmoft fame 
“i they are capable of beftowing, is never worth 
4). the pains they coft us, and the time they lofe 
* us. If you attain the top of your defires that 
ae : 
; . ay, ail thofe who envy you, will do you 
- | ‘arm ; and of thofe who admire you, few 
will do you good. The unfuccefsful writers 
' = tre your declared enemies, and, probably, the 
‘uccefsful your fecret ones ; for thofe hate 


“ucce 


 10t more to be excelled, than thefe to be ri- 
* alle : and at the upfhot, after a life of per- 


= RE am * 


bouncing. . 

The /ublime of nature is the fky, the fun, 
moon, itars, &c. The profund of nature is 
gold, pearls, precious Rones, and the treafures 
of the deep, which are ineRimable as unknown. 
But all that lies between thete, as corn, flowers, 
fruits, animals, and things for the mere ule of 
man, are of mean price, and fo comnion as not 
to be greatly efteemed by thecurious. It being 
certain that any thing, of which we know the 
true ufe, cannot be invaluable : which affords 
a folution, why common fenfe hath either been 
totally defpifed, or held in {mall repute, by the 
greateft modern critics and authors. ' 

Swf, 
MAXIM. : 
Daftardiy men are like forry horfes, who 





4 etuall application, you reflect that you have 
yeen doing nothing for yourfelf, and that the 
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have but juft fpirit and mettle enough to 
| be mifchievous. 


Lane 


| power, her arts, and her fciences were en- 
|tombed together. ‘hat luminous orb, which 
fhed the rays of literature and refinement to 
'diftant realms, was totally eclipfed—not a 
folitary ray glimmered on its borders. A 
'government founded on arbitrary will was 
}erected on the ruins of law—Aftronomy was 
fucceeded by Aitrology and divination,—the 
‘age of Philanthropy and reafon by that of 
fpectres, fairies, and witehcrait. 

In the midit of this darknefs, however, 
we might notice the appearance of a few 
beautiful lights, which darted through the 
furrounding gioom a luftre, that dazzled the 
fight, but tailed to correét the fentiments of 
mankind. Beda, Charlemagne, and Alfred 
are celebrated in romantic itory—are diftin- 
guifhed as peculiar favorites of genius and 
patrons of literature. But thefe luminous 
points emitted their rays only a moment, 
and, on their extinction, darknets again en- 
veloped the whole face of nature. They 
were, in fact, but as comets, which appear, 
only to excite curiofity and furprife, and, 
pafling quickly away, leave ignorant mortals 
to wonder at the extraordinary phenomena. 

Ignorance and barbarity, fo itrikingly ap- 
parent, were not, however, the moft promi- 
nent features of the age. Conquered ana 
enflaved, man grovelled in the dutt, alike 
ingapable of undertianding, aflerting and de- 
tending his rights. Nor is it the enflaving 
of his éody we deplore. His soul was enflav- 
‘ed. That immortal principle, which eman- 
tated from the omnifcient mind, was held 2 

fettered captive in the dark dungeon of fu- 
perftition. ‘he wretched literature of the 
times being all enlifted under the banners of 
ecclefiaftical tvrann, the Pope and bis fubal 
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tern mifcreants were enabled more effectual- | we have contemplated, was wafting away its | ed and renovated—it walks the gentle afcent 
ly to impofe upon and deceive the credulous ; vital ftrength and power. This was the hid- 


multitude. He wore the garb of St. Peter, 
held in his hand the difpenfation of eternal 
life and eternal death, and was, hence, re- 
garded as the vicegerent of heaven ; while 
in reality, his character was not only marked 
with the frailties of Auman nature, but dil- 
graced with all the vices of infernal fpirits. 
Thus perverted and debafed, the pure re- 
ligion of Chrift was made an inftrument in 
the hand of fanaticifm to. poifon and deftroy 


the moft valuable bleffings.of fociety, and the ! 
| mifion—Minifter of darknefs, he,effe€tually 


mo(tt valuable prerogatives of man. 

But let us leave the gloomy review, which 
is only the journal of a flight from one ob- 
ject of horror to another, through a difmal 
and dreary wafte without the Sun, Moon, or 
Stars to enlighten our progrefs.. ‘Che more 
happy climes of the eaft, the productions of 
the Arabian mufe, the fplendor and luxury 
of Mahometan literature invite our attention 
aud proffer the charms of contraft. 

‘Throughout a part of thote fertile regions, 
which extend from the thores of the Atlantic 
to the confines of India, the traveller, durin 
the period under review, finds himielf fur- 
rounded by all, that can pleafe and gratify, 
enlighten and expand. ‘The murmuring 
rill winding around the rural village, the ma- 
jeftic river groaning with incumbent treaiure, 
the romantic cafcade rufhing from the fright- 
ful precipice,the blooming garden, the luxuri- 
ant orchard, the verdant grove, where the na- 
tive invoked his mufe and tuned the lyre, the 
lofty mountain covered with fleecy herds 
pendent as it were, from the folitary rocks—- 
thefe were objects, which captivated his at- 
tention. 

Nor were the beanties of nature unrival- 
led by thofe of art. There a magnificent city, 
the feat of all that is illuftrious in human {ci- 
ence, or ih human action, ‘attracts his eye. 
He pafies along til!, enclofed by its towering 
edifices, he is loft to all the world befide. 

Fancying bimtelf in the regions of delu- 
fion, he views in rapture and filently admires. 
The palaces around, glittering in the {fplen- 
dor of eaftern gold, furrounded with works 


| 
: 
| 


' 
' 
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den lava, which, at length, burfting thro’ 
the deceitful furface, that for awhile confin- 
ed it, has overwhelmed the faireft portion of 
the globe, and buried deep in its rubbifh, 
the mental energies of man. 

The black detign of fubjecting mankind to 
the reign of error and fuperftition, was con- 
ceived and agitated in the grim court below— 


‘the impoftor of Mecca was felected and in- 


vetted with full powets for its execution. 
Ambitious and artful, he fucceeded jn, his 


blinded and deluded the human mind— 
fcourge of God, he drenched the. world in 
blood. Legate of hell, he has returned to 
the realms of his mafter to gather the laurels 
of his infernal induftry. Its effects are ap- 
parent both in the natural and moral world. 
The gardens ceafe to bloom, the groves to 
yield their verdure—the brooks murmur to 
the wind, the rivers flow through the barren 
heath, and the flocks no longer vifit the 
mountains,—for defpotifm, the offsprmg of 
ignorance, has fwept the land, as with the. 
befom of deftruétion. Thofe magnificent 
cities, which adorned a thoufand plains, have 
fatien victims to deluded zeal. Vanifhed are 
the monuments of art and the productions 
of genius. 

The Arabian pipe has forgotten its tune, 
and withered is every flower in that garden 
of literature. The Turk, forlorn and melan- 
choly, quaffs his opium, lulls his wretched- 
nefs afleep, and dreams of blifs in a fenfual 
heaven. All the manly and all the fympa- 
thetic teelings, which alternately roufe to 
indignation or melt to pity, are banifhed 
from the foul—and fled is every focial virtue, 
without which man is a favage, and-exiftence 
itfelf ceafes to charm. ae 

But happy for all the benevolent affec- 
tions, which fhun the dreary abodes. of def- 
potifm and error, fortunate for the, genius 
of invention, the fpirit of refinement, and 
the caufe of truth, the benevolent religion of 
Chriit has prepared them a refidence. ‘This 
has unfolded to view principles, which lead 


of tatte and monuments of glory, furpais the | to a knowledge of the rights of man and the 
wanton defcriptions of poetry and fiction. duties of moral agents, has difpelled the 
‘The elegant fpecimens of Arabian poetry now clouds of error and fuperftition, roufed the 


extant diipiay at once the genius and tafte of 
the age. But the glare of luxury and the 
magic influence of poetry did not entirely 
engrofs their atttention. The ufeful and 
fublime arts of Aftronomy, and Algebra were 
carried to a confiderable degree of perfection. 

The fcene is, however, reverfed. <A 
change, deducible from no principles within 
the compafs of human reafon is apparent, 
both in the Mahometan and Chriftian world. 

The caufes, which have effected this fur- 
prifing change, folicit our attention. 

Errors clothed in the facred garb of relig- 
ion have a fatai effect on the human mind. 
They delude it—ihey entangle it in an eter- 
nal knot of idolatry and fuperftition. Thus 
Mahomet infufed into the minds of his vota- 
ries the poifon of error, which, while his 
einpire exhibited the profperous appearance, 


t 








latent energies of the mind, difcovered to 
man the important relation of his character, 


_and placed him in the path of improvement. 


On the European world, which we have 
juft beheld enveloped in the fhades of men- 
tal night, the fun of Chriftianity has arifen, 
ditfuted his rays, and kindled the {plendor of 
a glorious morning. 

Rent by the rough yet judicious hand of 
a Luther, the veil of hypocriiy no longer 
glitters with fafcinating {plendor on the foul 
carcafes of prieftcraft and fuperftition.—No 
longer are the thunders of the Conclave re- 
garded as a voice from Heaven, and a fen- 
tence of damnation fulminated from the pa- 
pal throne, as the irrevocable fentence of 
God. 

‘The fhackles of tyranny burft from around 
the moralman. ‘The human foul is redeem~ 


towards perfection, confcious of its powers 
and conf{cious of its native dignity. 

Thus, while error, by a gradual and irre- 
fiftible operation, has drawn the Mahometan 
world into the ftate of wretched barbarity 
where we now behold them, the principles of 
gofpel truth wherever underftood have pro- 
duced the moft falutary effects,—have con- 
verted the fierceft tribes of barbarians into 
polifhed focieties and civilized nations—have 
paved the way to the eftablifhment of ration- 
al /yfems, not only in Theology but in every 
ornamental and valuable fcience. From 
thefe have arifen thofe extenfive improve- 
ments, which in thelaft centuries have confti- 
tuted the pride, the glory, and the happinefs 
of man. 

So highly indebted are we to the promul- 
gation of divine truth,—and may we not ra- 
tionally conclude, that this {park of heaven- 
ly origin, will expand until ignorance, error, 
and fuperftition, the prime fources of civil 
and ecclefiaftical tyranny fhall have loft their 
dominion and meafured back the courfe by 
which they advanced over the human mind, 
and until truth, in its purity and beaity, like 
a brilliant atmofphere fhall encircle the 
Globe. P. O. 


FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


ADVANTAGES OF HISTORY. 

TO ftudy the character of man, to trace 
and explore the hidden fprings of the foul, 
muft inftruét, muft imtereft, and entertain 
every inquifitive mind. 

Hiftory opens an ample field for thefe in- 
vettigations. Here human nature is feen in 
her multifarious forms. Here isyprefented 
the portrait of every age,—-of every genera- 
tion. Upon its annals appear chara¢ters, 
like meteors glaring upon the mantle of 
night, {cattering the defolating peftilenee of 
war, and multiplying widows and orphans. 
Here an attentive reader naturally ftops to 
feek the caufe of fuch havoc—of fuch devaf« 
tations of the human race. Foolifh muft he 
be, who attributes it merely to armies burft- 
ing, like torrents, upon empires, overwhelm- 
ing every veftige of humanity, and drench- 
ing cities in blood. ‘They have only been 
rods in the hands of the fell fcourgers of man- 
kind. Ever fince ambition, afcending the 
throne of Defpotifin, waved her {ceptre over 
the plains of Shinar, demagogues have ex- 
erted their utmoft power to enflave their fel- 
low beings. Infatuated by ambition, they 
have dethroned kings, and conquered em- 
pires. ‘Thoufands of fpirits, afcending from 
the ficl!d of battle to manfions of blifs, have 
implomd the vengeance of Heaven upon 
thete blood ftained montfters. 

Cefar, the hero of antiquity, contrafted 
with Wajhington, dwindles to infignificance. 
Ambition fired the breaft of Ceefar ; patriot- 
ifm nerv@d the arm of Wafhington. Ceefar 
fought to enflave, Washington to emancipate. 
Czeiar is celebrated for the thoufands he flew, 





Wathington for the millions he freed from 
tyranny. D. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


ADDRESS TO FORTUNE. 


Fortune, thou falfe and fickle dame, 
Oft have I tried in vain to woo thee ; 
Sometimes thou’dft flatter me,—and then 
Again thou’dft threaten to undo me. 


Like allthy fex thou’lt promife fair, 
Fain wouldit thou frequent, proffer love, 
But difappointment and defpair, 
Thy fmile’s.attendants often prove. 


Full oft the good and great thou’lt fhun, 
And. throw thy honors carelefs round thee, 
*Till on the brows of fools they’re hung, 
Who without feeking thee, have found thee. 


Thoufands toil to gain thy favor, 
And on thine altar incenfe burn, 

While thou feem’ft to {purn their labor, 
And indignant from them turn. 


The gallant tar thou’lt fafely guide, 
Mid lightning’s flafh and thunder’s roar, 

O’er furly Neptune’s billowy tide 
Towards his dear-lov’d country’s fhore. 


Aloft he climbs upon the matt, 
To ken afar his native ftrand, 

When headlong by a fudden blatt 
Ee’s plung’d, and dies, in fight of land. 


The pedant vain, is crown’d with bays, 
The king turn’d flave, the flave a king, 

The wealthy knave bouy’d up with praife, 
While modeft merit pines unfeen. 


And me poor wight, thou’d{t fometimes deign 
To look upon, with {miles fo plenty, 

Yet, after all thy fmiles, remain 
My coat thread-bare, my pockets empty. 








SELECTED POETRY. 
Sa A) a BY BY ae ee Ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
POPULAR APPLAUSE. 

Oh, popular applaufe ! what heart of man 
Is proof againtt thy {weet feducing charms ? 
The wifeft and the beft feel urgent need 
Of all their caution in thy gentleft gales ; 
But {well’d into a gut—who then, alas! 
With all his ni fet, and inexpert, 
And therefore heedlefs,can withftand thy power? 
Praife from the rivel’d lips of toothlefs, bald 
Decrepitude ; and in the looks of lean 
And craving property ; and in the bow 
Refpedtful of the fmutch’d artificer, 
Is oft too welcome, and may much difturb 
The bias of the purpofe. How much more 
Pour’d forth by beauty {plendid and polite, 
In language foft as adoration breathes ? 

Ah fpare your idol ! think him human fill, 
Charms he may have, but he has frailties too, 
Doat not too much, nor {poil what ye admire. 

Cowper. 





‘ DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 
DomeRic happinefs, thou only blifs 
Of Paradife that has furviv'd the fall ! 


ugh few nowtafte thee unimpair’d and pure, 


LITERARY TABLET. 


Or tafting, long enjoy thee, too infirm 
Or too incautious to preferve thy {weets 
Unmixt with drops of bitter, which negle& 

Or temper theds into thy chryflal cup. 

Thou art the nurfe of virtue. In thine arms 
She fmiles, appearing, as in truth the is, 
Heav’n born and deitin’d to the ikies again. 
Thou art not known where pleafure is ador’d, 
That reeling goddefs, with the zonelefs waif, 
And wand’ring eyes, {till leaning on the arm 
Of novelty, her fickle frail fupport ; 

For thou art meek and conftant, hating change, 
And finding in the calm of truth-tied love, 
Joys that her ftormy raptures never yield. 
Forfaking thee, what fhipwreck have we made 
Of honar, dignity and fair renown, 

Till proftitution elbows us afide 

In all our crowded ftreets, and fenates feem 


| Conven’d for purpotes of empire lefs, 


Than to releafe th’ adultrefs from her bond. 

Th’ adultrefs ! what a theme for angry verie, 

What provocation to th’ indignant heart 

That feels for injur’d love! but I difdain 

The naufeous tatk to paint her as fhe is, 

Crue], abandon’d, glorying in her fhame. 

No. Lether pafs, and charioited along 

In guilty fplendor, fhake the public ways ; 

The frequency of crimes has wafh’d them white. 

And verfe of mine fhall never brand the wretch, 

Whom matrons now of charaéter unfmirch’d 

And chalte themfelves, are not afham’d to own. 

Virtue and vice had bound’ries in old time 

Not to be pafs’d. And fhe that had renounc’d 

Her fex’s honor, was renounc’d herlelf 

By all that priz’d it ; not for prud’ry’s fake, 

But dignity’s, refentful of the wrong. 

’T was hard perhaps on here and there a waif 

Defirous to return, and not receiv’d, 

But was an wholefome rigor in the main, 

And taught th’unblemifh’d topreferve with care 

That purity, whofe lofs was lofs of all, 

Men too were nice in honor in thofe days, 

And judg’d offenders well. And hethat fharp’d, 

And pocketted a prize, by fraud obtain’d, 

Was mark’d and fhunn’d as odious. He that 

fold 

His country, or was flack when fhe requir’d 

His ev’ry nerve in action, and at {tretch, 

Paid with the blood that he had bafely fpar’d, 

The price of his default. But now, yes, now, 

We are become fo candid and {fo fair, 

So lib’ral in conftruction, and fo rich 

In Chriftian charity, a good-natur’d age ! 

That they are fafe, finners of either fex, 

Tranfgrefs what lawsthey may. Well drefs’d, 

well bred, 

Well equipag’d, is ticket good enough 

To pais us readily through ev’ry door. 

Hypocrify, deteft her as we may, 

(And no man’s hatred ever wrong’d her yet) 

May claim this merit ftill, that fhe admits 

The worth of what fhe mimics with fuch care, 

And thus gives virtue indire&t applaufe ; 

But fhe has burnt her mafk, not needed here, 

Where vice has fuch allowance, that her fhifts 

And fpecious femblances have loft their ufe. 
tb. 





ON TRUE GREATNESS. 
BY DOCTOR KENDRICK. 


The great, good man, whom Fortune will 
difplace, 
May into icarcenefs fall, but not difgrace. 
His facred perfon none will dare profane ; 





He may be poor, but never can be mean. 


| He holds his value with the w 





ife and ood, 


And proltrate feems as creat as 

So ruin’d temples holy awe aifpente on 
They lofe their height,but keep their reverence ; 
he pious crowd the piles tho’ fallen deplore ; 
And what they fail to raife they ftill adore, — 





ADDRESS TO POVERTY. 


"T is not that look of anguith, bath’di 
O Poverty ! thy “echoes image sch 
*T is not thofe famith’d limbs, naked and bare 
To the bleak tempeft’s rain, or the keen air 
Of winter’s piercing winds, nor the fad eye 
Imploring the fmall boon of Charity— 
”T is not the voice, whofe agonizing tale 
Might turn the purple cheek of grandeur pale, 
Nor all that holt of woes thou bring’ ft with thee, 
Infult, contempt, difdain, contumely, 
That bid me call the fate of thofe forlorn, 
Who ’neath thy rude oppreflion figh and mourn; 
But chief, relentlefs pow’r ! thy hard controul 
Which to theearth bends low th’ afpiring foul; 
Thine iron grafp, thy fetters drear, which bind 
Each gen’rous effort of the ftruggling mind! 
Alas ! that genius, melancholy flow’r, 
Scarce op’ning yet to ev’ning’snurt’ring fhow’r, 
Should by thy pitilefs and cruel doom, 
Wither, ere nature {miles upon her bloom ; 
That Innocence, touch’d by the dead’ning 
wand 
Should pine, nor know one outftretch’d guar- 
dian hand ! 
For this, O poverty ! for them I figh, 
The helplefs victims of thy tyranny ! 
I call the lot of thofe fevere, 
Who wander ’mid thy haunts, and pine unheed- 
ed there ! 





AZID, 

Or a-fong of the Captive Negro. 
POOR Mora eye be wed wid tear, 

And heart like lead fink down wid wo; 
She feem her mournful friends to hear, 

And fee der eye like fountain flows. 
No more fhe give me fong fo gay, "4 
But figh, ¢ Adieu, dear Domahay." 


No more for deck her head and hair, 
Me look in ftrearn, bright gold to find ; 

Nor-feek de field for flower fo fair, 
Wild garland Mora hair to bind. 
‘Far off de ftream |’ I weeping lays 

‘ Far off de fields of Domahay.’ 


But why do Azid live a flave, _ 

: And fee a flave his Mora dear ? 

| Come let we feek at once de grave— 
+ Nochain, notyrant den we fear. 
Ahme! I hear a fpirit fay, 

‘ Come, Azid, come to Domahay.- 








Den gold I find for thee once more, 

For thee to fields for flowers depart ; 
To pleafe deidol Ladore, 

And give wid gold and flow’r my heart. 
Den let we die and hafte away, 
And live in groves of Domaiay.- 
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